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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


“The Seventh of December being so near, I can be doing no possible harm by letting you into a little secret. You all know Teddy Solomon, of course ; 
well, the dear old chappie has composed for the ‘CuristMas Houtpays’ one of the sweetest Gavottes imaginable. It is delicious, and is certain to be the 
hit of the season. Papa goes almost mad when he hears ils delightful strains, and the other day, when Evelina and Alexandry were doing their utmost to 
murder the tune, carried away by the excitement of the moment he caught hold of Tottie Goodenough and made the poor girl quite giddy.” —Tootsir. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WOE. 


AE Th tens 


BLOWN TO BITS. 


———— 


IN 1778, Captain M‘Kensie was publicly thanked on the 
Parade by the principal inhabitants of Guernsey for his 
services in defending that island against the French. In 

| 1784, he was tried for the cruel murder of Kenneth Murray, 
n private soldier under his command at the Fort of Morce, 
| tive miles from Cape Coast. 

Murray was a prisoner at large in the fort (he having 
| twice deserted), He had previously acted as adjutant, but 
there had been some quarrel between him and Captain 
M‘Kensie, who was a rigid martinet. One Saturday morn- 
ing a sentinel, named Brooks, allowed him to escape out of 
the fort. The captain, hearing of it, cried, “Tl og that 
old rascal Brooks to death.” Three soldiers were sent in 
searcn of the runaway, but dare not go further than a mile 
or two beyond Cape Coast, for fear they should be taken 
prisoners, On their return, the captain said that the de-erter 
must be harbouring in the Black Town, and ordered two 
six-pounders to be loaded with shot and fired into it. The 
blacks ran out in great alarm, and some, coming round to 


the rear of the fort, asked what was wrong. They learnt 
the cause, and next day brought the unhappy fugitive back 
a prisoner. 

The captain, on his arrival, at onee ordered a gun to be 


1, Bobkins was a soldier, and of course had a sweet- 2, Not that it was her brother ; so, sad and wretched 3. He knoeked at war opened by—whom do you vis . : see 
heart, whom he loved dearly ; but one gruesome day, he hurried from the spot. Years after Bobkins, still uns think? Why, his sweetheart, of olden days, un- loaded and FOpes fetched ay! ping Murray, on which the 
Robkins espied his awn Sally in affectionate conver- married and an Army Reserve man, was, hyorderofthe married and unhappy. Mutual recrimination was latter cried out. ft am to be shot, let me be shot like a 
tation with a sailor {cllow. Ofcourse, Bobkins knew— — Government, converted into a postinan, The first door— followed hy explanations and a happy marriage. man, and not likea dog.” Ile was brou:ht tu the battle: 
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nents, and desired to speak to the captain, who would not heara 
word, but bade the soldiers do their duty. Murray was then tied 
avross the mouth of the gun, The captain asked for a cap; but, as 


i+ was not forthcoming, he fetched one of his own, Whilst the 
cap was being adjusted, Murray said, * For God's sake beg for half 
an hour to say my prayers.” Tt was refused ; but a little time was 
viven, in which a soldier read a part of the Funeral Service and the 
Tord’s Vraver. A soldier was ordered to stand by the gun with a 
Jizhted stick, and Murray cried, “Tyrant ! tyrant! you are going 
to have your will of me, which you have wanted many a long day.” 
Tie cap was then pulled down over his eyes, but he said, “* For 
God's sake have mercy on me! Good-bye to you all, comrades, 
and God bless vou all. Remember my last syllable: T went to 
the black fellow at the gatewo get a little brandy, and drank it, and 
went down to the warden to take a walk. [sat down and fell fast 
asleep. When | awoke at dusk, and was coming to the fort, the 
blacks surrounded mie, Thad not the least intent to desert, no 
more than | have to eat or drink this moment.” 

The captain here waved his hand as a signal, the soldier touched 
the gun with the lighted stick, and the wretched man was blown 
to bits. The men picked up his remains, the head and shoulders. 
with the heart, ete., and buried them. 

The captain, in his defence, stated that Murray was a felon con- 
Vict, taken in the African Corps, and that the couvicts in the party 
under his command were in the proportion of sixteen to tive volun- 
teers, Furthermore, it was proved that Murray had been heard. to 
say to the other convicts, * Now is the time. Let us do for him, 
out and out.” The judge, however, held that the captain was not 
Justified in doing what he did, and should have held a court. 
tortial The jury returned a verdict of guilty, but recommended 
M'Rensie to merey, 

He was condemaed to death, but respited, 

. * s * » * 


“He onght not to have made mince-meat of the poor chappie,” 
anid the Biae Eyed Badlet, with a sich, & Teall it messy.” 
(Nert week, Clementine” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a 
©,” Correspondents wishing their MSS, or Sketches to be returned, 
should inelose a stamped enrelope large enough to contain the 
contributions subusitted, Do not inclose loose stamps, 


We're deeply obliged to you, Fa rit, dear girl; We're blowed if 
uv are te you, JACK, And presume, as you do not inclose any 
stamps, That. you don't want your poctry (2) back, 
you forward xs, RicHARD H, Born, Js really a wonderful one. 
You musti't be stupid, A READER FRom Hut, It’s only the 
Eminent's fun, Wed gladly oblige you, Miss DoRoTHY KING. 
But we really don't know what you mean, Our story is perfectly 
truc, ARTHUR BRype, such things have been frequently seen, | The 
Eminent’s motives are pure enough, DICK, Of that there's no 
shadow of doubt. Thanks, SAM, fur your offer, but SLOPER'S 
afraid Of Mus. 8. finding him out, Your sketches, Miss W1L- 
LIAMS, are not inour line, Although they are fairly well drawn. 
Tf you once put yourself in their power, SYDNEY BROWN, Youll 
wish you had nerer been born, One cannot write jokes ina hurry, 
A PAL, t's rather a difficult task, If you didn't want us to 
reply te you, JUDGE, Whaterer induced you te ask? 

-——_— 


“ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Tilustrated Paper in the World, 


Forwarded toany part of the United Kingdom, Cantinent, Canada, 
and Cnited States of America, post-free : 
3 Months, 1s 8d; 6 Months, 3s. 3d.; 12 Months, 68. 6d. 
In Stamps or P.0.0.8 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
- Tie SLopenies,” 99 Suo“n LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Weekly Contents Bills will be sent postSree to Newsagents 
on application, 


PARIS. 


On sale at all Kiosques and Bookscllers’, at 20 Centimes, or by | 


special arrangement at our 
PARIS AGENCY, 22 Rug DE LA BANQUE, 


Wit! be paid to the next-of-hin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted), who shall happen to meet 
with his or her death in a Railway Accident, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, PROVIDED a copy of the current issue of 
“ALLY SLOPER'S HALE-HLOLIDAY ” be found upon the Deceased at 
the time of the Accident, © ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY” ts 
published throughout the United Kingdom every Thursday morn- 
ang at 8 o'clock. and the Insurance lasts one week from that time, 
expiring at 8 v'clock che following Thursday morning. 
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JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
—o— 
“War. do you dance, Mr. Duffiboy?” asked Misa Vivacious, 
“ Aw—uno,” replied Mr. Duttiboy. “Sing?” “Oh! no Then, 
you play, [ suppose?” © No,” he replied, * Recite?” she inquired. 
*Aw—no,” then what,” despairingly asked Miss Vivacious, “is 
your forte? Are you renowned for anything 2°" Oh} aw—ya-as 
—conversation 1” ~* 


* 


Tue Hon. Billy has done it again, and our lives at the office will 
be made miserable, in consequence, for the next six weeks, for 
Rilly’s jokes (2) always Inst abont that time. He was going down 
Fleet Street with the Dook, when he suddenly pointed to aman 
with a wooden leg, and inquired, * Who's that fellow, Snooky 2?” 
© dow't know,” replied the Dook ; “he’s an entire stringer to 
me.” “Nonsense! Ile can’t be.’ “Yes, he is.” * UH bet you 
drinks he isn't.” “ Done,” said the Dook, “How can he be an 
entire stranger when he's lost a leg?” cried Billy. “Come on; 
I'm going to have a big whisky at the ‘Cheshire Cheese.’ a 

vee 
You may preach and you may plan; 
You may do whate’er you can 
To teach a boy that fighting isn’t right; 
But the sn impulsive youth 
Will not realize the truth 
Until he gets a licking in a fight. 
2 
* 


NoveEMBER fozs have set in. Tt isa dark and dreary time. Yet 
young love still reizns supreme lord of all, TLler head gently reclined 
upon his breast. He held her with a look of reverence, such as the 
early rising boozer bestows upon his first drink, And what said 
she? Slowly and gently the words slipped from her ruby lips like 
trickling waters in the moonlit vale: “ It's coid enough to freeze off 
the tail of a boiled monkey. When's that there neat rum and s‘rub 
goin’ to be ‘urried up?” es 

* 

Yrs: he got the order of the boot at that establishment. It’s 
all off now. No Araminta, and £500 a year paid quarterly and in 
advance for him. And all owing to his having such long legs, 
“What was that to do with it?” Well, vou see, one night they 
were playing at whist. He thouzht that he would tread caressing: 
like on his loved one’s toes, With those long lezs of his he couldn't 
measure her distance, and Jet the old man have it well on his 
favourite bunion, Alas! alas! and to think that fond vouny 
hearts should be thus parted! And by one half of a pair of 21s, 67. 
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FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No, 396.—The “ Military Postwoman’s” Costume, 
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1 saw yon drop the sack, You 
hadn't got it poissd properly. Let 
me give you a bit of advice.” ° Ub, 
stow that! give us a lift.” 


Ruth, What's he playing, Gertrud:? 


Gertrude, The * Mareeillaise,” di 
Ruth, That the * Marseillaise " ¥ 


T. 


“Andlold Mugzins, a liberal subseri- 
ber to the Football Club's Fuuds, too ‘" 


Why, it isn’t a bit like it! 
Gertrude, But I think he's playing it in French, dear. 


“ Your sun came to school te-day withont! 


a shee tohis foot.” “The young black- 
yguand! he must have wore it out on the 


road, for when he left home this morning he | 


had anodd Blneheron belonging to hisdad,” 


A mouse in the room and ber 
husband at ihe club; whatever 


| will sne do? 


ee Be 


| world, dad?” asked young Sharpshins. 


(Saturday, November 28, 1891. 


HE certainly was the neatest young man we ever came acros: 
He actually kept a magnifying glass for going out walks with his 
ownest. And why! Why, because if iu her fondness she winked 
the other eye on his manly breast an eyelash might drop off on his 
shirt-front. “A man should be spotless in his neatness,” he said 
And now he's actually cut the poor thing dead, because when they 
last parted she shed a tear on one of ‘i greatcoat buttons and 
tarnished it, s3 

2 


From Sloper's Island, 

Possible Tenant (suspiciously). But don't you think—er—er— 
that the neighbourhood is—er—er—rather damp?) Doesn't it lie 
low?) Er—er—that is—er—er—do you think it is healthy? 

Energetic Inhabitant (who is showing house), Healthy? Lor 
bless you, sir, I've heard say that this is the healthiest place in the 
world, There's lots more runs away than there is dics. 

. 


2 
THE German band's a nuisance, 
1 am ready to admit ; 
Their playing’s oft enough to drive one mad ; 
Some wish Me Ae stopped iu Fatherland ; 
But what, I'd like to know, 
Would become of comic writers if they had? 


First Midlander (meeting bruised and blovd stained friend). 
Hallo, Jack, what's the matter, lad? been playing football? 
Sccond Midlander. Worse than that, George: 1 was the referee, 
** 


s 
“A MAN should never be proud,” said the old double breasted 
Mildewed. “I can always unbend, no matter what company | 
happen to be in,” Then McGooseley smiled sardonic like, with wt 
dash of virgin vinegar on the top of it. “ You always do unbend, 
ALLY, after a-leaning over that bar, bent in half for the whole 
evening ; when chucking time comes, you are always and particu. 
larly unbent—flat on your back in the sawdust, likea blooming old 
sot on the bread-crumbs,” Jt is a remark of this sort that compels 
ALLY to say the Scofting Stakes are much too much on the job 
nowadays. “8 
= 


“Is the Crystal Palace organ the most wonderful one in the 
“No, my boy,” replied 
the old man, “your mother’s tongue will beat it hoilow ; tor it 
makes nearly as much noise—and that without a stop!" 


* 
WHATEVER troubles Adam had, 
No man could make him sore 


By saying, when he told a jest: 
“)'ve heard that joke betore.” 


* 

THAT Jones is far too fond of making out that he's bored to 
death with everything. He would sit upon all social enjoyment, 
“ Christmas nonsense,” he said, “it wants sitting on altogether, and 
everything connected with it.” Jones smiled sweetly, “1 should, 
if 1 was you. Why don't you begin with the holly.” 

es 


* 

Mr. Parrynoo, My dear, I've just been reckoning up, and find 
han every pheasant shot on our estate costs me nearly thirty 
shillings. 

Mrs. Parrynoo, Does it, indeed, Parvy? then, I don’t know what 
you want toask that Lord Deadshot down here for; he'll kill so 
many birds that it'll half ruin us if he stays long. 

Sah 
* 

“WELL, here’s lack, old man—er—hoik !—augh !—kurrr!:" 
gurgled Luslington. “What's the matter?" asked his friend. 
“Got some of the bees'wing in your throat?” —“ Becs'wing, be 
d—d! It was a whole bally beetle = (1891 Port. 


7 
HE said that her voice was as music— 
The music of sume silver bell, 
Or the purl of a brook, 
In some sweet sylvan nook, 
In the midst of a flower spangled dell. 


But now that they're mated and cannot 
Be parted by hook or by crook, 
He says that her jaw 
Resembles the caw 
Of a wheezy, asthinatical rook, 
* 


* 

HE wanted a novel costume, so he turned up at that fancy dress 
ball ina pair of light brown stockings, white tights covered with 
yiass scales, and a hat like a cork. He went, you see, as a small 
B. and &. split. +. 


Hostess, Well, Flossie, and what do you think of Mr. Dry plate, 
the man you've been dancing with so much? 
Flossie. Oh! perfectly charming ; 1 consider he’s really a most 
taking man. 
Hostess. There you're quite right, my dear, IIe’s an cminent 
photographer. os 
a 


“ Box o' lights, sir? only a penny, sir,” said the street vendor of 
the harmless, necessary vesta, as he ran barefooted beside our 
friend Mashiboy the other day. “Aw—no, I—er—haven't got a 
copper,” responded that exquisite. Whereupon the light merchant 
chipped in with, “Poor devil! togged yourself up to your last 
farthin’; 1 thought yer looked like it; ‘ere, ‘avea box for nothink.” 


* 

THF girls, since first the world began, 

Have always songht the ideal man ; 

But when they captured their ideal, 

They found him more ideal than real. 
* 


= 
“You remember little Charlie Rock?” asked Brown, “What, 
that drunken little beggar that was always either half sober or 
half tight?” said Robinson, % Yes, that’s the man, He's gota 
billet to look afteran old gentleman and keep him away from the 
booze.” “Well, Vl be hanged! What's the idea of that?” al 
don't know, unless they think that as Charlie drinks so much him- 
self he won't leave any for the other.” 
se 
ao 
Schoolmaster. Two pints? 
rst di One quart. 
Schvolmaster. Four quarts?) Now then! 
come! Four quarts make one— 
Little Boy (at bottom of class), Make one tight. sir. , 
[A djournment for vf reshment, 


Next? Next? Come, 


* 


s 
WHEN man gets tired of loneliness, 
And to the altar leads 
Some pretty maid for better or for worse, 
The step may be a good one quite 
As far as he’s concerned, 
But it’s sure to be a bad one—for his purse. 


s 
SHE was not musical, but she knew when she liked a piece, and 
didn’t hesitate tosay so, But whenat one of Mrs. Swelliboy’s musical 
reunions, after an eminent professor had completed a. brilliant 
rendering of Chopin; she turned to him and calmly inquired if he 
knew the“ Little Toddlekin's Grand March,” the hostess came to the 
conclusion that in future the unmusical one had better not be 
invited. “se 
* 


SHE was a dear old country farmer's wife, and she stood on the 
railway platform in her red cloak, looking a lovely, quaint old 
world picture, And he—he who had been having, perhaps. one 
and a half too many—he took her for an automatic machine— 
shoved a penny in her mouth and then punched her ribs vioiently 
because the cigarette didn’t come out prompt to order. 
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Saturday, November 28, 1891.) 


TOOTSIE AT “THE BASOCHE.” 


—— 


The Basoche at D'Oyly Carte’s Royal English Opera House is 
the best show inthe comic opera way that | have ever seen, or that 
in the Dook Snook’s memory has even 
been acted in London. 

To begin with, the story is a cap.tal 
one, and just the right thing for the 
purpose, aud Sir Augustus Harris and 
Eugene Oudin 
ure to be warm- 
ly congratulated 
on their work, 
“The Basoche,’ 
you must know, 
was the name of 
a guild or cor- 

oration, estia- 

lished with the 
authority of 
Philippe le Bel 
by the law stu- 
dents of Paris. 
It was a_ self 
governing body 
with a king at 
its head, who 
ruled the other 
students, ad- 
justed all dis- 
putes, and 
against whose 
decision no ap- 
peal could be 
made, When 
the story opens, 
it is in 1514, and 
we find ourselves in an old street of old Paris, such a scene as you 
never in your life saw the like of, and here the Parisians, in the 
quaintest of quaint costumes, are awaiting the arrival of the 
Frincess Mary of England, who has been married by proxy to 
King Lonis XU. of France, and his ambassador is bringing the 
young lady over to Paris. 
“She is but seventeen, aud her hitherto unseen husband fifty-two, 
which, perhaps, accounts for Mary being in no very particular 
hurry to meet him, Anyhow, as there is about twenty-four hours 
to spare before the time appointed for the meeting, she determines 
to put up at the “ Pewter Platter,” an ancient hostelry, and insists 
on the ambassador at once engaging rooms. 

Looking out of the window of the inn, the princess is much 
astonished to see a handsome young man in regal attire, whom she 
takes to be her future husband. This, however, is but the mock 
monarch of 
the Basoche, 
a poet of the 
name of Clé- 
ment Marot. 
It wonld ap- 
pear that it 
wasesseatial 
that the per- 
sun chosen 
as king of 
the “clercs" 
should be a 
bachelor, 
but, unfor- 
tunately, 
Clément — is 
already 
married to 
Colette, a 
pretty coun- 
try girl, who 
chooses this 
day of all 
others to 
come to 
Paris to look 
him up. He, 
however, in- 
duces her to 
keep their 
marriage 
secret, and 
she accepts 
a situation 
for the pre- 
sent as waitress at the “ Pewter Platter.” Meanwhile, a flirtation 
has sprung up between the princess and poet. 

The ambassador, growing alarmed at this state of things, hurrie: 
to the palace to procure an escort to remove the princess from 
danger. The royal messenger arrives and asks for the queen, 
and Colette, replies that she is the queen, and departs in state for 
the palace. When she gets there and meets Louis, his majesty 
is tolerably staggered on being told by her that he is not her 
husband, and that she is married to somebody else. 

The poor ambassador now comes in for a wigging, but the 
Princess Mary arrives and all is set straight. 

I spoke of the first scene, the old street. The second, the interior 
of the hostelry. is also most admirable ; and the palace wonderfully 
beautiful. Perkins, Telbin and Helmsley have truly surpassed all 
their former efforts. Messager’s music is charming, and the 
performauce of all concerned leaves nothing to be desired. Ben 
Davies as the poet is 
at his very best. 
Esther Palliser as 
Mary, Lucille Hill 
as Colette, John Le 
Hay as Guillot, and 
C.. Kenningham as 
L'Eveillé are delight- 
ful. | don't know 
when | have spent a 
more enjoyable 
evening. 

When first I heard 
that D'Oyly Carte was 
going to play English 
opera on a grand scale, 
I must confess that I 
was of opinion he was 
on the high road to 
losing all he had made 
by his Savoy ven- 
tures. When, how- 
ever, he tries English 
Opers composed by 1 
Frenchman, and set to 
a story by another 
Frenchman, with a 
scene laid in France, 
things begin to look 
a little more likely, 

The merry British 
workman is all very 
well in his wav, but 
there are some things 
that are made better and cheaper by those dreadful foreign persons 
—matche=. for instance,and music, The Baseche ought to draw all 
London, and will bring D'Oyly and Sir Augustus a pile of money. 


Clonent Marot: BEN DAVIES. 


L'Eveitlé : 
C, KENNINGHAM. 


Colette: 
LUCILLE HILL, 


Master Guillot : 


Marie d’ Angleterre: 
JouHN Le Hay. 


ESTHER PALLISER. 
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SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 
My lips are still moist from her kiss. s, 

Her breath is stad scouting my hair, 
And in tiaucy | see her eves beaming 

Their inuocent, baby-like stare, 

Her smile was the smile of an angel, 
Her voice was the voice of a bird, 
And [ listened, content in my silenes, 
Content that | saw—that Pheard ! 


Ah! vision too transient—too fleeting, 
I conjure thee up every hour; 

Bat. alas! all the brilliance has vanished 
Like the sweets from a withered tlower, 


For L think of the truffles last evening— 
Of the supper just after the play, 

And LT sigh with regret, for | cannot forget 
T must dive on a sausage to-day ! 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. SLoper, Esy., F.O.M. 
(Being further annotated, enlarged,and generally knocked abvut.) 
CHAVTER XXII. 
MARY. 1553 TO 1558, 

MARY, Queen of England, wasa most singularly unpopular queen- 
The only two things she had any particular liking for were her 
husband, and roasting Protestants. ‘The Duke of Northumberland, 
Luke Sloper and others set up Lady Jane Gray as a rival to her, 

Said Sloper, on the first day of Queen Mary's reign, “1 know 
what's going to happen. I'm so good, you know, they'll never let 
me aloue at any price. If | don't get rid of her, she'll soon make 
a Tower job of it for me. I shall be led to the block.” 

“Well,” said the Duke of Northumberland, “it would bea harder 
fate for you to be made chumpless before your time—see the 
number of drinks you'll miss that you might have enjoyed !" 

However, the Rebellion failed. 

Sloper—Luke Sloper—was executed on Tower Hill amidst the 
lamentations of all beholders, including his unpaid tailor and the 
then “hoste of y® ‘Blue Pygge’ whereuntoe hee hadde lefte be- 
hynde a greate score unpayde, as was y® merrie custom with hym.” 

“He has gone,” said the Duke Northumberland, “tu that land 
from which no one returns,” 

“Anda good job, too,” said the Tower constable, “he'd only be 
coming back to nip some of us for some more fivers.” 

Of course, one of the worst things Queen Mary did was to marry 
Phillip of Spain. He not only tried to introduce all his foreign 
notions, but brought with him into the country large quantities 
of the so-called Spanish liquorice, for the purpose of tining up aud 
colouring old swipes and drainings to look like porter, 

Phillip didn’t live very comfortably with his wife. She was 
frightfully jealous of him, She compelled him, when she hada 
dark lady-in-waiting about her, to wear a snow white velvet 
doublet, so that the least suspicion of a black hair might be seen at 
once. If the lady-in-waiting had the sweet golden locks of the 
“extra lady.” he had to wear black velvet. This was hard on Phillip. 

Phillip, after a time, couldn't stand this any longer, and when at 
Inst she actually drew the line at “smokers,” he went over to 
Flanders and had a high old time. 

He protected Elizabeth from her sister, who wanted her executed. 

“The girl is full of foolery—you're always squinting at her; she 
spends a mint in bonnets. If she’s made chumpless, we sha'n't be 
always having these County Courters coming in on her account.” 

Elizabeth was not executed. Mary died. She burnt a heap of 
Protestants in her time, but then, we all have our little weaknesses, 


———_——— 


“LONDON TOWN.” 

IN far off days of springtide, 

They met beside the stream 
That ripples through the woodland 

And sings of love's sweet dream ; 
They met and loved so dearly, 

“Pwas hard farewell to say, 
All in the golden springtide 

That heralds life's fair day, 


They say “Love lives for ever 
The long, long years adown, 
And though we part to-day, dear, 

We'll meet in London Town!” 


‘Twas in the fading Autumn, 
When weary winds blew chill, 
And in the distant city, 
While twilight linger'd still, 
A little maid sought vainly 
For him she'd lov'd so long ; 
And softly ’mid the shadows 
Rang out her tender song: 


“or, ah! love lives for ever,” ete. 


She found a lonely graveside, 
Where wither'd leaves fell fast, 
And, kneeling by her lov'd one, 
She dream'd of life’s sweet past ; 
And, while she prayed to heaven 
To ease her heart's long pain, 
The angels call’d her nai 
To meet her love again, 


“* And, ah! love lives for ever 
The long, long years adown, 
And they shall meet in gladness, 

Though not in London Town,” 


—EEE 


POULTRY. 

“ PowLs !—you're a-goin’ to keep fowls, m'm !” said the intelli- 
gent man from the wire-worker's, who had been called in to set up 
a“run”: “well, I'm sorry for ye. Y’ see, there’s some sort of a law 
now ‘hont keepin’ fowls if ye ain't got ‘propriate premises, bur, 
afore there was sich a law [ remember somethink as occurred when 
I lived at Omerton, There was Tom Shaw and Bill Trot, both of 


‘com had a sight o' hens, though just about that time Tom he got 


| 


| 


sick of ‘is. an’ said he wouldn't be bothered with ‘em; but Bill kept 
his. And it wasn’t long afore Bill told Tom as his hens was a- 
vetting into his garden an’ a scratching up his nasturtiums ; and 
Tom, he never let on as he ‘adn't any, but he says, * Well,’ says he, 
ookee ‘ere, whenever you catch any o’ my hens in your garden,’ 
says he, ‘tie their lezs together an’ chuck ‘em over the wall agin 
into my place, will ye?) TV ain’t a-goin’ to ‘ave my ‘ens troublin’ my 
neighbours,’ ses he. So, one day, bang come a big fat hen, hunky 
us butter, over agin Tom's wash’us door, an’ Tom, he took 'n wrung 
its neck, an’ he an’ his missis ate it for supper, An’ it’ wasn't 
many days before bang come another big fat hen over agin Tom's 
witerbutt, an’ he an’ his wife ate that. Then, as much as @ week 
went by, when, suddenly one mornin’, bang! over come a great 
Brahma rooster, big as two ‘ens an’ fat asa St. Look’s Vestryman ; 
well, Tom and his old woman ate that. The rooster broke a square 
o’ glass in the kitchen winder a-comin’ over, but that wasn't 
nothink: Tom didn’t mind that, An’ the next Sunday, Bill, he 
happened to be ‘angin’ about his place, an’ he went into the ‘en- 
‘ouse. Presently, out he comes, a-hollerin’ to his missis, ‘Jyer, 
Emma, where's our rooster? I can't see nothink of him! "says he. 
“You slung him over the fence into Tom Shaw's yard t’other day,’ 
says she. ‘Why didn’t yer tell me?” says he; and when she up 
and told him he got that mad he would ‘ardly listen to ‘er. But,1 
’sure you, m'm, if he ‘adn’t ‘a pened to go into that ‘en-‘ouse Jest 
when he did, Tom ‘ud a had the whole blessed flock to eat, an’ 
nothink to pay for but the squeer o’ glass!” 
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TWO BRIDEGROOMS. 
en 
CHAPTER I. 
“TIrcN, you can never love me!” 
Impos-ible ! answered Flora FitzFlounder, 


“Never, Grubbins, 

Grubbins 
gulped 
down a 
large lump 
in his 
throat. 

‘And 
you cannot 
give me 
the small- 
est hope!” 

“Tecan 
not.” 

Grubbins 
gulped 
down an- 
other large 
lump. 

Flora had 
given 200T 
Gru bine 
no end of 
encon- 
ragement, 
and now 
ashe was 
going todo 
the “for 
better for 
worse’ 
trick with 
young Reg- 
inald Blot- 
ter. Itwastoo bad! Even stony hearted Flora felt it was too bad. 

Grubbins looked miserable, Grubbins felt it. 

Presently Grubbins said, * Lam going away. 

“ Going away !” she echoed, interrogatively and sadly, 
to?” 

“T don't know.” (Petulantly.) “Canada or Southend; any- 
where—apywhere out of the—er—neighbourhood of Putuey | Will 
you write to me if you change your mind {” 

“Yes; | promise to do that much.” 

“ Good-bye!” 


“Then, you can never love me?" 


Good-bye !" 
“Where 


CHAPTER II. 

THREE months have elapsed, and Grubbins is kneeling by his 
Southend boarding-house sitting room tire, 

Suddenly the door opens, and the land!idy brings ina telegram, 

Grubbins snatches itaway from her and reads ; “Come wed Flora.” 

“She has 
changed her 
bmind and 
asks meto 
marry her!" 
shouts the 
joyful G, 
* Let me see" 
(looking at 
his wateh), 
“1 couldut 
get to Putney 
to-day. Ul 
go up the fir-t 
thing in the 
moruing.” 


CHAPTER 
Ill. 


Ilr was 
striking 
eleven when 
Grubbins 
Knocked — at 
his darling’s 
domicile— 
Putney, A 
charwoman 
answered the 
door. 

“Is Miss 
“Come wed Flora.” A z Flounder 

in 

“In! Vo! of course not!” was the lady’s astonished reply. 

“Why, where is she?” 

“At the church, to be sure!” ‘Then she added, after awhile, 
“ Are vou n guest, may Task, or Miss Flora’s intended?” 

Grubbins informed her that he was the girl's future husband. 

“Oh! then you'd better be off to the church quick, sir, Miss 
Flora’s been gone this ‘arf-hour.” 

“What for?) This is Wednesday, not Sunday.” 

& Wednesday, Sunday, Friday or Monday, but it’s her wedding 
day, ain't it? Surely you ought to know |” 

“She's not wasted much time over this affair,” he thought, as he 
raninthe direction of the church named by the charwoman, “She 
might have let me know we were going to be married to-day. 
Faney being married in these togs ! 

Arriving at length at the church, poor Grubbins beheld a sight 
that : 
took - peal 
away the Rel ee 
little oT ah 
breath 
his haste 
had left 
him. 

F lora, 
arm-ine 


young 
Regi- 
nald 
Blotter, 
Was COM> 
i om 2 
down 
the cen- 
tre aisle 
to the 
tune of 


ding 
March.” 
“ Ss oO 
sorry 
you 
couldn't 
turn up 
earlier, 
Never 
mind, you'll come on home and breakfast with us, won't you.” 
These were the words of the bride, as she shook Grubbins by the 
hand, 
Grubbinse had not read Flora’: wire right. Heshould have under: 
stood it,’ Come Wed, PLowa.’ * Wed.” being short for Wednesday . 
What an ass the man must have been! 


Arm-in-arm with young Reginald Blotter, 


oe 


6% Miss Sluper will be deliyhted to receive photographs, from thuse | 
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Dume,” 


STARTLING! 
“Tsay, mate, give us a light for my weed.” 


of her friends whose portraits have not yet been anserved, 
TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 
~ 


No, 210.—Miss LILLIE MORRELL, 
“ As pure and graceful as the flower from which she takes her 
. —The Look Snvok. 
“T ean exist without her love no longer,” —Lord Bvebd, 
“My thoughts, my very dreams ave all of ber.” 
—The Hon. Billy. 


(1). Disturbed at his ablutions, the Elder velped, * Hil-lo Jimmy, 
how's yer cough?” 
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THE REASON WHY. 


gut notice to go. 


Actor Proprietor, Because you can't act. 
Actor. I'm as good an actor as you, 
Actur Proprietor. Yes, that’s it; the public can't stand two 


of us, 


1 s 
fad 
(es 


(1). “T dreamt that I dwer-elt in mar-har-ble halls.” sang A. SLOPER, beating time 


| 
| 
Actor, Look here, Guvernor, what's the meaning of this? I've | 


on Mr, Alma Tadema’s marble halls, in St, John's Wood, with the jagged ferrule of | 
his umbrella.—(2), When what he termed a little bit of Greece came and signed | classical ¥"——(3), Here A, SLOPER snatched a vine wreath from off the head of a 


him to follow her to the famous artist's studio, “ My dear Tadema, I am delighted to 
tiake your acquaintance. By-the-by, you are not the only Alma [ have the honour 
of numbering amongst my friemds, which ber other name is Stanley, Ye yous! 
what a grand model she would make you! Well, how are you getting on in the 
marble line? You really do the thing first-rate—up to Dick. Oh, youdo., I'm not 
the man to flatter, Iwas in the same line myself once, you know. Amongst other 
things in my checkered career I was apprenticed to a marbler and paper stainer, but 
couldn't stand the confinement, Had I stuck to it, I really don’t think I could have 


Bider came out. 


JIMMY UNKINDLY RECEIVED. 


(2). When, somehow, the barrel tipped, and Jimmy entered as the 


Jrom Letter of Young Lady. 


tonchel you, though, Taddy, my boy, T don't really. Now, look here, can’t you do 
something for me for my “CHKISTMAS HOLIDAYS, introducing me as something 


lay figure and placed it on his own, “ You might take a sketch of me now.—(4). 
Now would it do, Taddy, to have a picture of one of your women, calling her Public 
Opinion worshipping at the shrine of Bacehus—myself y——(5)> Or here's another : 
you remember your ‘Sappho ¢' Well, let me be twanging a complicated instrument 
and singing a poem ubuut the ‘H.-H! IT can get an old pal, Swinburne, to write 
it. And, I say, Tadidy——" “ Yes, you do, and I consider it highly familar, Permit 
me to wish you good day,” said Mr. Tadema, taking up a sistrum and sounding it. 
The afore-aid bit of (ireece glided in, “Show Mr, SLUPER out,” said Mr. Tadema. 


NN 


(3). “It ain't no use being cheerful in this world,” murmured 
James. 


“My betrothed has informed me that his 
fatuer has disinherited him, aud he shall 
expect me to remain engage! to him. 
Aren't men ridiculuus, dear ¢" — Extract 


Satur 


0 
in yor 
is bar 
Jane 


CONSE 


« xpect 
much | 


Sif 
fortal 
belore 


‘ 
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ConrSribuliors-warbe dl . 


alscly: accused: 


\' 


Ghee Londo ~Scobtish 


Skoobirg:- ab - Sardrizgkam - 
OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG, 
Once more, ladies and gentlemen, | throw open the doors of the big boss show of the age. Enter | told :—Gay Jonathan now winks his eye, Andat old England does a © guy” :—The boat men, it nist 
in your thousands, ay ! or millions if you like, all are welcome, men women and children, Noone | be confessed, Are not with braveness muchly blessed :—On John some turfites shower their praise, 
is barred; as a sort of preliminary kindly cast your eyes over the following lines :—Sweet Susan | And soon a large subscription raise :— The volunteers appreciate The kindness of the Lord 
Jane and Mary Ann To play the giddle hare began :—Though baccarat was not the game, The | Mayor's mate :-—Canany individual inform me why all letters from England to Canada shoald: be 
consequence was just the same :—At Sandringham two sportsmen bold Had great success, sv Lam | forwarded cid New York? More red tapeism, of course. THE SLOVERLIAN SHOWMAN, 


| ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


A BIG FISH. 
Lighthearted and full of hope, Buggins went fishing. His 
expectations were very great, but the realization was very 


much greater. 


a.) 
) ¢ 
eel /, \ 


a 


ZF 


“ | | é 
i | 
iw { 
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“The dull red (e(a)dging of the well filled page."— COLERIDGE. 


if 
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AN EXCELLENT Ee (ey , Waiter (to the master), Gentleman complains of there being a bectle in the soup, sir. ner {ENING ee ne t 
“Hullo, Plunger, got a new overcoat ?” “ Yes, and jolly com- ; i z i “Strike me comical, Stodger! where did yer find that snit o" 
furtahle it ia, too. Had a devil of a job, though, with the tailor The Master. Aud he only ordered plain soup, I presume ? Really, James, you must be careful, and only | yaarny' © Why, ye Wall eyed clown, don’t ye kuow I've been 
beture he nade a good fit of it.” bring up seasoning when it is asked for, cust fur a Walking gentlemau—fiud we own modern costume b des 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 
a 

ALL HAIL, DECEMBER (TIL! 

As the time for the publication of that colossal work, “ ALLY 
SLUPER'’s CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS,” draws nearer, the excitement in 
every section of the commu- 
nity proportionately in- 
creases; and it is something 
to be thankful for that the 
day upon which this abso- 
lutely stupendous twopenny- 
worth will be given to the 
world is no further off than 
December 7th, or the anxiety 
would become too much for 
many 


extreme tension, and, bereft 
of reason, they would doubt- 


sweet solitude of a padded 
cellin some comfortable luna- 
tic asylum, where a straight 
waistcoat would be a neces- 
sary addition to their ward- 
robe. The Eminent is not 
the man to exaggerate, as you 
all kuow, and his hatred of 
boasting is proverbial; so 
that you may rely implicitly 
on the statement that nothing 
approaching within a_ five 
mile radius of “ALLY SLo- 
PERS CHRISTMAS HOLI- 
DAYS” for 1891, has ever been 
produced in the whole history of fiterature, The price, we repeat 
again, is twopence, and the date of publication December 7th, aud 
don't you forget it. “3 

THE rumour that Lord Randolph Churchill has entered into an 
agreement with a well known firm of publishers to write au account 
of his adventures, to be entitled * Travellers’ Tales,” is entirely with- 
vut foundation, Randy tells them all to Zhe Daily Graphic. 


* 

THE statement, however, that the noble lord has been literally 
besieged with letters from the respective proprictors of several 
popular magazines for boys, asking him to. contribute a story re- 
plete with blood-curdling encounters with wild beasts, remains un- 
coutradicted. *° 


A. SLOPER learns from a contemporary that the use of the 
powder puff in England is becoming more pronounced every day. 
This fact is the more regrettable, inasmuch that 4 
it tends to show that loveliness cares little or 
nothing for the comfort and peace of mind of 
her male admirers. When there is kissing to 
be done, a fellow never feels exactly happy 
when he finds that he will probably have to 
work his way through about an iuch of art 
before he arrives at nature; so 
girls, whenever they feel tempted 
to use the “ puff,” should bear this 


fact inmind, «» « 
s 


Lord Annerly, the new play by 
Henry Hamilton and the late Mark 
Quinton, is a work which does not 
possess one solitary redeeming 
feature; and however Mr. George 
Alexander could have supposed 
that such a threadbare, transpon- 
tine piece of nonsense could pos- 
sibly find favour with the patrons 
of his theatre passes all compre- 
hension. There isa lack of realism 
and force in the leading situations, 
which is most marked ; the story 
fails to interest, still less to thrill, 
and all the complaints, suffering 
and agonized speeches of the hero “ / 
signally fail toconvince us that he 77 
is to be pitied, or alter our opinion 4f 
that he isa liar and an impudent 
impostor. The piece is admirably  * 
staged and mounted, and Mr, Alexander, Mr. Herbert Waring, 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould and Miss Marion Terry do all they cau with 
their respective parts; but the hall mark of Surrey melodrama can- 
not be erased from Lord Aunerly, and Lord Anuerly is doomed. 

* 

WE sat opposite 2 couple of elderly gentlemen the other day at 
Sweeting's, one of whom displayed a simple and childlike ignorance 
ona certain subject that really touched us deeply. He was ex- 
plaining to his friend how he managed to catch typhoid fever, and 
attributing his illness to the consumption of impure water. “I 
belonged to a literary society, you know,” he remarked, “and 
literary people always drink water.” This astounding  state- 
ment will doubtless be news to Fleet Street, and there are 
probably a few journalists less hardened than their fellows 
who will rejoice to think that the full depth of their iniquity has 
not yet been fathomed : and for these reasons we make it public. 
“Literary people always drink water.’ Oh, McGooseley, oh ! 
habitues of the “ Cheshire Cheese,” the * Mitre” and the* Rainbow,” 
arise in your wrath and refute this foul and dastardly calumny ! 


* 

THAT Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is a remarkably clever man, an 
acute observer and the most daring of our dramatists few thinking 
persons would 
care todeny ; and 
that he has every 
contidence in 
himself is amply 
testified by the 
fact that he has 
entered theatrical 
manasement for 
the sole purpose 
of producing his 
own plays to his 
own satisfaction, 
The Crusaders is 
a wonderfully 
keen satire upon 
modern day phil- 
anthropy, and re- 
garded as such it 
ls 2» distinet sue- 
cess; regarded as 
apliy. a decided 
failure, The 
dialozue,brilliant 
and polished to a degree, is undoubtedly the strong puint of the 
work, but Beau Austin atiorded ample proof that a play must 
depend for its success upon something else than pure literary merit. 
The playgoing public is not represented by the dramatic critics and 
the members of the Playgoers Club, and unless Mr, Jones is content 


to run the Avenue for the philanthropic purpose of elevating the | 
taste of playgoers and showing them how clever he is, and what a | 


lot of poor, stupid conventional humbugs his contemporaries are, 
he will be compelled to condemn The Crusaders to obscurity and 
produce something more suited to the demands of popular task. 


people, their minds | 
would give way under the | 


less end their days in the | 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE Gin Soddened Ruin, together with his usual hangers on, 
| did violence tu their feelings the other night by remaiuing suf- 
| ficiently sober to crawl jnto the 
! private box, placed at their disposal 
| E; Mr. Tom Tiusley, of Gatti's 
Charing Cross Music Hall. Safely 
installed, the need for further ab- 
stinence was removed, and whilst a 
| capital company, including F. V. St. 
Clair, Harry Randall, Will) Bishop, 
the Sisters Bryne, Clara Bell, lattie 
| Thornhill, and Marie Le Blane, en- 
| deavoured to raise the spirits of the 
| illustrious visitor, the Eminent did 
all he knew to dower them; and 
once again the head of the house 
| of SLOPER went to bed in his boots, 
Why, oh, why, will the Old) Man 
make such a beast of himself ! 
* 


* 

THERE has been considerable 
talk in London lately of starting 
a relief fund for the famine 
stricken Russians, Was ever such 
a preposterous idea heard of? 
What would Russia do should she 
atouny period tind us in a similar 
predicament to herself?) | Wou'd 
she hold out a helping hand to us 
in our hour of need?) Oh, dear, no! 
Russia is made of sterner stuff, 
It is more than probable that, tak- 
ing advantage of our helpless con- 
dition, she would seize the opportu 
| nity to threaten our Asiatic possessions, There are suflicient. poor 

in England to swallow up all its charity, and would-be philan- 
thropists would do well to bear this in mind before contributing 
towards the relief of a nation both uoprincipled and ungrateful. 

s 


* 

Lovers of music should paya visit to the International Hall, 
where the Hungarian Gypsy Band are now disporting themselves. 
Satisfaction is assured, and the members of this capital orchestra 
deserves complimenting both on the beauty of their execution and 
the excellence of their performance, 


THE Mildewed Scientist, overcome with wonder and admiration, 
has, this day, conferred his * Award of Merit” upon Annie Abbott, 
because shes a magnetic wonder, “ Feyther,” chirped the Azure 
Orbed Bantam, “what a very useful person Annie would be in 
holding you down during one of your little attacks of the junnp—” 
But here an outraged father’s boot asserted itself, and once again 
Alexandry prefers a standing posture, 


+ 

THAT the Influenza fiend has, thus early in the winter, obtained 
a firm footing in England there is grave reasons to fear, as 
from all parts of the i 
country cases are Tre- 
ported daily. How long 
this horrible visitant is 
to be allowed free in- 
gress to our shores, 
heaven only knows. 
Our medical men seem 
utterly helpless, and 
their efforts to cope 
with the foe, up to the 
present, have been as 
futile as they have been 
weak, Even our most 
eminent physicians 
have to acknowledge 
themselves beaten, and 
thus the horrible 
scourge is allowed to 
remain unassailed in 
our midst, Perhaps, 
when the dread disease 
has devastated — the 
medical world _ itself, 
the easy going medicos 
may wake up; until 
then we must fight 
our own battle and 
calmly await the de- 
velopment, of events, 


= 
For uncourteous behaviour, almost amounting to rudeness, 
commend us to our country cricket authorities. A communication 
having been received from Australia, asking whether a visit from 
an Australian eleven would be welcomed next year, our cricket 
dignatories answered, in language more forcible than polite, that 
their room would be preferable to their company, and this in the 
face of a visiting team of our own countrymen having just arrived 
in Australia, it the Cornstalkers are vindictive, the power of 
retaliation is in their hands. = « « 
= 
SOME tickets foradmission toa lecture on drink and drunkenness, 
to be held at St. James’ Hall, under the auspices of the Balloon 
Society of Great Britain, were recently sent to this oftice. Unfor- 
fortunately, only the Eminent and MeGooseley were disengaged. 
so that the passes were practically wasted. It’s no use throwing 
away tickets of this sort on teetotalers, 
= 


= 

THE idea having suggested itself to the gigantic brain of the 
Crinkled Column of starting a beauty show—eutrance fee, 53., the 
first prize for which would 
be a bottle of “Unsweetened ” 
—he has been in constant 
communication lately with 
the Girls of the Friv. Some- 
how. the girls do not seem to 
“cotton” to the idea of pay- 
ing five shillings for the 
chance of obtaining a half a 
' crown bottle of gin; so, for 
atime, at least, the idea has 
heen shelved, much to the 
disgust of the Eminent, 


* 

Wer must acknowledge toa 
feeling of regret last week upon 
witnessing «a performance of 
Fauurette at the Royalty 
Theatre, but this regret was 
engendered by the fact that 
such a capital Opera Comique 
should only be permitted a 
run of six nights in’ the 
metropolis. The piece, which 
is a gem in its wav, should 
have been retained in’ the 
Capital at any price,and Lon- 
don managers must have in- 
deed been blind if they failed 
to notice the attractivencss 
| of the opera. Of Horace Lin- 
gard and C'o., who interpreted 
the piece, we cannot speak too 
highly, and, with one or two exceptions, all did splendidly, special 
words of praise being due, perhaps, to Horace himself, W. H. Raw- 
lins and Florence Burns. 


(Saturday, November 28, 1891, 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTs, 
A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER Sth, 1891, 
ee 
29th November, 1880.—Thomas Wheeler, convicted of the 
murder of Mr, Ainstee, was this day hanged at St. Albans, 


30th November, 1667.—An anecdote is told of Dean 
Swift, who was born on this day, Being overtaken by a thunder. 
storm, he took shelter under « tree, where he found a party of 
young girls, waiting for the storm to cease, One girl was weeping 
and the Dean learned that she was on her way to church to marry 
a young man who was with her, “Never mind, Vl marry you, 
said the Dean, and took up his prayer book and then and there 
performed the ceremony, and to make the thing complete, he tore 
a leaf from his pocket book, and with his pencil wrote and signed 
a certificate aud handed it tu the bride. It was as follows :— 
“Under a tree, in stormy weather, 

1 married this manu and woman together ! 

Let none but Him who rules the thunder 

Sever this man and woman asunder.” . 


eres _—]?$ $$ 

lst December, 1863.—The Charing Cross Railway was thi: 
day opened to Greenwich. The ancient rule of the road—i.e., that 
horses and vehicles should keep to the left—has been pretty 
generally adopted by the railways. There is, however, one notable 
exception. Between Charing Cross aud Cannon Street stations, in 
alah pee the system is reversed, all the trains running on the right 
and track, 


2nd December, 1723.—This day died Pullip, the proflizate 

Duke of Orleans, Regent of France during the minority of 

ar XV. His contidential minister was the dissolute Cardinal 
ubois, 


Srd December, 1696.—The “New Version” of the Psalms 
wee introduced in pursuance of an order of William, beariug this 
ate, 


a 

4th December, 1804.—Jules Janin, the celebrated French 
critic, was an extremely absent minded man. This story of the 
way he lost the great Sanci diamond illustrates this trait of his 
character. One day, while Janin was visiting the gallery of the 
Louvre, in Paris, he met the Prince and Princess Demidoff, and 
they walked about in company, The princess, finding it warm, 
took off her shawl, and asked Janin to carry it. He took it, and 
with it the Sanci diamond, which she had had mounted asa brooch 
and used as a shawl-pin, The princess asked him to take good care 
of the diamond, and Janin removed it from the shawl and put it 
into his waistcoat pocket. The princess, oddly enough, put on her 
shawl in parting without thinking of the diamond. The next day 
she did remember it, asking suddenly of her husband, “ Did M. 
Janin return the Sanci?” “I believe not,” said he. They sent post 
haste to Janin. “Well, well, it is true!” ne exclaimed. “The 
Sanci—what in the world did [ do with it?" He turned his ward- 
robe upside down breathlessly, without finding it. “I put it into 
the pocket of my white waistcoat!” he said finally. “In that 
case,” said his servant, “it has gone to the washerwoman's.” Off 
the whole party started to the washerwoman’'s, and began question- 
ing her cautiously. “Ah,” said the washerwoman, carelessly, 
“something like a brooch? Sure enough ; | didn’t know what you 
meant at first. I gave it to my little boy Peter to play with.” Off 
again for little Peter. Fortunately he was not far away, and he 
was found playing with the stone. 


5th December, 1056. — Macbeth, Shakespeare's hero, is 
said, though on doubtful authority, to have been slain at Lanp- 
hanan, in Scotland, in 1056, about two years after his alleged 
defeat at Dunsinane. According to several accounts, he died on 
the above date. 


“WHY?” 


WATCH the grim, determined stranger 
Hurrying with flying feet, 

Panting as he madly dashes 
Through the half deserted street. 


Blindly, wildly on he rushes, 
Vehicles are e’en out paced. 

“Tell me, SLOPER,” says the reader— 
“What's the reason of his haste? 


“Ts he running for a doctor? 
From a pleeceman? Or, again, 

Can this reckless runner be 
Endeavouring to catch a train?” 


Nothing of the kind ; his purpose 
Is the simplest, goodness knows ! 
He is mad to get a drink 
Before the public houses close, 


——.——_——_ 


LATENT LITERARY ABILITY. 


“ MERE worms, I call these,” said the affable stranger we chanced 
to meet loafing in the reptile house at the Zoo last Saturday after- 
noon, ‘ Mere worms.” 

“ But he’s a rattle,” we expostulated, nodding at the case before 
which we were both standing. 

“May be an entire p'leeceman's outfit for all I care—mere worms 
I call ’em, nevertheless,” he persisted. “Why, when I went mining 
in the early sixties, | ‘ad a cove along o’ me as partuer—he'd beena 
porkbutcher here, but failed—an’ I've seen him in the blooming sum- 
mer time take sich varmints as this by the tail and snap their 
heads off by the bushel—afore they'd time to swing their blos- 
somin’ rattles—savvy ? Oh, he was snakes for snakes, no error! 
They seemed to know him when they see’d him; I've known 
snakes come right the way from Bear's Paw Mountain, in the 
Rockies, just to have a rastle with him, not that any of ‘em ever 
got back to their weepin’ families. Oh, I tell ye, he was a holy 
terror on——” 

“ Are you on The Travellers’ Magazine ?" we asked. : 

“One day, I rec’let,” he continued, not. heeding our interruption. 
“we was out o’ grub, an’, as it had been rainin’ like old boots all 
night, the antelope wasn't on the watercourses, an’ we was gettin 
as thin in the waist as a barmaid on Sundays, Well, this cove. 
my partner, he set to work snarin’ these little cusses—gophers— 
little four-legged devils—they burrows—he caught ‘em in snares 
made o' buff'lo grass i 

We gave him a look that would have cut through leather ; but 
he was not abashed. 

“He was jest a-settin’ one o’ these snares when, what should he 
see in the grass but a twenty-foot rattler, end up and darncin'! 
seed him, too, but it was no place for me to interfere with my part- 
ner; he was a very sensitive sort o’ chap. Next thing I seed was 
another—then another—then six all together, then——"—— 

We turned on our heel—it seemed such wanton toying with the 
truth to us—and strolled out past the Kangaroos, But he 
followed us. 

“You seem to think I'm stretchin’ it?" he remarked. 

“Oh, no, we didn’t think so,” we replied. ; é 

“Well, as 1 was sayin’ in the ‘ouse there, up they come—in pairs, 
an’ threes, an’ sixes, till there must ‘a’ been well nigh on a billion 
of ‘em, an'all of ‘em goin’ for ‘im. 1 knew he was a match for— 
say four or five thousand at a time—but a billion——! What does 
he do, but he begins to wriggle an’ darnce, jest like them snakes, 
an’ finally he goes down on his stomach, an’ the snakes after him, 
single file, wit a 


their ’eads an’ tails lappin’. 
* Did,they catch him?” we inquired, in a weary way, a3 we made 
the corner by the band stand. a 
“Not they, sir, not they,” he replied, with great warmth; “ y’see. 
my partner he travelled so fast, that them snakes was every one vf 
‘em roasted by their own friction!” " 
[And the band played “ Anna Conia. 
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Saturday, November 28, 1891.) 
FIDDLE-DE-DEE! 


(A SONG FOR “SCRAPING” SLAVEYS.) 
[The newest craze is the fancy for fiddle playing among housemaids, etc.) 


-_-——., "OW 
twiddle-twiddle 

On what low folks 
eall the “ tid- 
lest 

The violing — as 
we prefer to 


—_—co rf. 
Why at pou aol > ( lor mum 


/ meds prado ls 


e 


say. 

Ourilezzure, well, 

we barters 

pL For nice ops, and 

Y sweet sonarters, 

And the — beauti- 
fullest ballids, 
too, we play. 

The bow we ‘old 
so neatly, 

As we scrapes the 
strings so 
sweetly, 

That our naybours 
must be smit 
with ~~ Envy’s 
stings ; 

And our other 
beaus are jealous 
(At least, so the stoopids tell us) 

Of our love for the vivashus Violixg ! 


———- 


A FATAL ALTERATION. 


IT's like this, you see. I'm awfully gone on Matilda; I worship 
the very ground she condescends to tread upon ; in fact, at one 
time, | used to collect and store up pebbles and things which she 
had trodden upon; but the parish authorities prosecuted me for 
unlawfully removing rae from the highway, and [ wis forced to 
give up my hobby. still went on worshipping Matilda, though ; 
but at last my foscion became too great to be longer concealed and, 
flinging myself to the decided detriment of my trousers at the 
Morocco ciad tovtsicums of my hearts queen, [ poured out my 

assion and implored her to say that I might hope. Alas! it was 
hut little that she gave me. She was wedded to music, she asserted, 
“Nevertheless, John,” she added, “I will be your blushing bride a 
fortnight after you have mastered music sufticiently to play my 
accompaniments. Until then, farewell.” 

This was a facer, because I did not know one’ note from another, 
but I did not despair. No; I let my hair grow after the approved 
musical fashion, purchased an immense,fur trimmed overcoat to 
impart the necessary professional toue to my appearance, engaged 
the services of a well known 
music master, invested in 
Smallwood’s Exercises for 
the Young, and went to 
work practising scales and 
five finger exercises until 
the neighbours rose ina body 
and threatened to lynch me. 
This and the little progre<s 
I had made considerably 
damped my ardour, but luck -- 
was on my side, and when 
T saw the programme of a 
concert to be held some 
three weeks later at which 
Miss Matilda Highjee (my 
Matilda) would sing “An 
Unkissed Kiss” a brilliant 
idea struck me, I would 
learn the accompaniment of 
“An Unkissed Kiss" by 
heart and offer to play it 
for Matilda. The apparent 
rapidity with which I had 
mastered music would commend itself to Matilda instantly and 
we should be safely wedded before she discovered the deception. 

.» * * » * 


* 

It is the night of the concert, and the hall is filled almost to 
suffocation. wired to Matilda this morning, saying that I had 
just heard that she was to sing to-night, and offering, as a proof of 
my musical ability, to play her accompaniment, and received a 
sweetly worded answer accepting my services, Thank goodness I 
am perfect in my task. For three long weeks, under the guidance 
of my musical instructor, I have hammered away at “ An Unkissed 
Kiss” almost incessantly, and now success and Matilda are mine. 
The applause which greeted the retirement of the reciter dies away ; 
it is Matilda's turn now. With “An Unkissed Kiss” in my hand, 
1 step boldly on to the platform and seat myself at the piano. A 
few people mistake me for the composer and clap. I bow con- 
descendingly. Matilda appears amidst a storm of applause, She is 
led on by the director of the concert, who walks up to the piano and 
pleces a piece of music before me. Then, turning to the audience, 
1e saya, “ Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Matilda Highjee, having a 
slight cold to-night, will sing ‘Baby's Dream’ instead of ‘An Un- 
kissed Kiss.’"" The director retires; Matilda opens her music, 
advances to the front, and nods to me to signify that she is ready. 
Heavens! here's a catastrophe. | can no more play the accompani- 
ment of “ Baby's Dream” than I can fly, Can Matilda have divined 
my scheme and thus frustrated it? or can it be merely chance? 
Bat the audience is clamouring loudly for us to commence, Matilda 
* Ranching anxiously round at me, and—vh ! what the deril am I 
odo! 


—_——_—_o——— 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.” 
No. 22.—CRACIE MORCAMBE, 
As an egg is full of white and 


yolk, 
Asa hedge is full of brambles ; 
As a smoking chimuey’s full of 
smoke, 
Asa kitten’s full of gambols ; 
Asa miser’s chest is full of wealth, 
As a Rimmel's shop of frag- 
rance ; 
As a country milkmaid’'s full of 
health, 
Asa casual ward of vagrants ; 
As a poet's life is full of woe, 
As 2 poet's purse of zero; 
As the Alpine heights are full of 
snow, 
As their climber’s heart of 
“ Spero” ; 

As patriarchs are full of years, 
As shockleteers of slaughter ; 
As weeping eyes are full of tears, 
As milkmen’s cans of water: 
As music halls are full of mirth, 
As Bedlam’s full of madness ; 

As. on December 7th, the earth 
Will sure be full of gladness ; 
As Iky's sleeve, when cards he 


plays, 
Ts full of secret aces— 
So Gracie’s full of winsome ways, 
So Gracie's full of graces ! 


sweet to } 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 


THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


= 
LROUGHAM STREET, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Norember sth, 891. 

DFAR ALLY,—Please accept the potato, which | send herewith 
asa tribute from the vegetable kingdom, to your exalted person- 
ality. If imitation be the sincerest: form of flattery, behold, dear 
ALLY, your remarkable lineaments reproduced in this lowly pom me 
de terre and rejoice accordingly. I do not regard it as a freak of 
nature—this potato, To my mind, it is beyond all doubt a case in 
point, in contirmation of Darwin's theory—* The survival of the 
fittest.” Surely you will view it thus. You will yield to it the 
privilege to occupy among its pot companions a position not less 
eminent than is yours among your own, Until now IT confess my 


chief concern has been to keep it out of “hot water” and preserve | 
i 


it from the * mashers,” having discovered, alas! that the way of 
the potato, like that of many a “sprig” of nobler growth, is beset 
with “stews” and pitfalls, Dear ALLY, there is a lesson you may 
learn from this potato, Avoid the cooks, forsake your pots, so that 
in the end you also may escape from every “scrape” with a whole 
skin. Yours faithfully, THE DONOK, 


SLOPER'S VAGARIES. 


No, 89.—HE Hraves His ULTIMATUM AT THE 
WEATHER CLERK, 

WHEN}his eves in the morning the Moth Heap unclosed, 
An ill word from his * innards ” arose, 

For the frost to an ice-junk had metamorphosed 
That patrician appendage, his nose, 

So he sprang from his sheectless and blanketless bed, 
And he slid to the Weather Clerk's cot, 

And he paraped his froze nose ‘gainst the Weather Clerk's 

read > 

“ Heartless heathen, you ought to be shot ! 

You have made the ripe nose of Humanity’s Joy 
A stalactite since three of the clock.” 

And the Weather Clerk sighed, “| can't help it, my boy ; 
L have now got November in stock !” 


When the Ancient arrived, in his powder and paste, 
At the ball, what abasement was his ; 

For a deluge of rain, on his route, had erased 
All the tokens of youth from his phiz. ! 

So he yelled to the Clerk of the Weather, * You cad, 
You have forced me fair ladies to shock !" 

And the Weather Cleric sighed, “1 can’t help it, my lad ; 
I have now got November in stock !” 


When for drinks at the “ Dragon” the Popper popped out, 
On his journey but badly he sped : 

By the wind for an hour he was trundled about, 
Then achimney-pot dropped on his head. 

And the HAT that gay lords and high ladies esteem, 
That our poets in ecstasy sing, 

Was reduced to a mass—to a ghost—to a dream— 
To an unrecognizable thing ! 

“Oh, you villainous Weather Clerk, this is too bad ! 
Say, what hatter my topper can block ?” 

And the Weather Clerk sighed, “1 can’t help it, my lad; 
I have now got November in stock !” 


Then the Eminent roared, “ You contemptible cuss ! 
That excuse | no longer can heed. 

In annoying the Pride of the Universe thus, 
Your offence has been heinous indeed. 

So I give you fair warning, you monster of cheek, 
That VU bring round my bludgeon and knock 
Your vile head off your shoulders in less than a week, 

If you don't get some Vember in stock 1” 


Tw orp NCE. 
Post-free, Threepence. 


READY MONDAY, DECEMBER 7th, 


ALLY SLOPER'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
100 


ORIGINAL PICTURES NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


AND A CHARMING DANCE, 


THE “FRIV.” GAVOTTE, 


Specially written for this Number by EDWARD SOLOMON, composer 
of “The Nautch Girl,” ete., ete. 


Amongst many other attractions will be found 
A CARTOON, BY W. F. THOMAS, 


A CHRISTMAS GHOST, | 


A LARGE DRAWING, BY HAL LUDLOW, 


BOXING NIGHT AT THE “FRIV.,” 


AND A DOUBLE PAGE PLATE, BY W. F. THOMAS, 


SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


TWENTY PAGES of ORIGINAL PICTURES, READING and MUSIC 
never before published, 


TW orPBNCE. 


“THE SLoprnties,” 99 Son LANF, FLEET STREET, F.C. 


COLD COMFORT. 


I WILs own, thouzh T weep, that our lather is good, 
1 will think it is all for the best 

That this tlesh of my flesh, that this blood of my blood 
Ilas been snatched from my agonized breast. 

But the love of a mother can never depart, 
Though a mother's beloved one may die : 

And their sympathy plunges a sword in my heart 
When my friends (recollecting how I 

Have long weeks of unrest with my darling passed through, 
And desiring to comfort me,) sy, 

“It's a happy release for the babe and for you, 
That the babe has been taken away !” 


Since my heari is cast. down with a measureless grief, 
I have need to be cheered and consoled : 

But how, how can a statement atford me relief 
Which appears to me heartless and cold? 

I have worshipped my babe with idolatry wild, 
For my babe [ have sorrowed and pined ; 

And to say, to my face, I'm well rid of my child— 
Is it right? is it good? is it kind? 

Ah! ‘twere better to weep till, in lonely despair, 
Ceases beating the heart that has bled, 

Than to hear these cold comforters warmly declare 
It is well that my darling is dead ! 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


Tue only tourahard working journalist may indulge in—Litera- 
tour. 

SLOPER, in a recent essay, observed that he had heen “ familiar 
with Wordsworth from his youth upwards.” A dodblarmed printer 
transmogrified “Wordsworth” into ‘ Wandsworth,” and poor 
ALLY, wherever he goes, is being hooted at ara gaol-bird, 

WuHy should Minnie I’almer be an authoress?— Because her 
“M.S.” is always enjoyable. 


CHARADE.— My whole (being a second-fect demon) is not first to | 


~ . 


second-form the o-second-ation known as 
at some other second-son's expense. 
THE Star PROGRAMME—Frogram, 


wetting one’s whistle’ 


2 
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| People who had 
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SLOPER’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SSS 
A TERRIBLE VENGEANCE. 
(A Romance of Love AND Money.) 
peta 
CHAPTER V.—( Coatinued ), 
A WAVE of determination to grapple with and crush these 
Amateur scientists sniffed 


microbes was the result of the lecture. 
round the houses and 
smelled for sewer gas. 
Other amateurs had 
microscopes, and exhi- 
bited to their friends 
the fearful and wonder- 
ful animals) which 
wriggled and squirmed 
and fought in the 
domestic water BADLY, 
een 
healthy all their lives 
began to feel weak and 
limp, and few would 
venture to drink water 
without it being boiled 
and a little rum and 
sugar added to it. This 
was believed to be an 
admirable antidote to 
microbes, and much of 
it was consumed, Some- 
times arguments would 
arise in the village 
public-house while this 
preventive to germs 
was being consumed, 
andseveral times scien- 
titic persons had 
knocked the microbes 
nd corpuscles out of 
the nose of unscien- 
tific persons, and much 
bad and extravasated blood was the consequence. 

The eyes of the district were turned upon Jones as a leading 
inhabitant to set a noble example in the wholesale extirpation of 
microbes, which it was panlved must take place. Jones was not 
at first greatly impressed with the importance of the matter. 
Microbes were a thing he could not grasp, He had once, however, 
had an attack of jim-jams in his youth, and had seen snakes. 
Jones had become teetotal in his matrimonial life, but he still 
recollected the things with wings and creeping things he had then 
witnessed. He heard continually of microbes and germs till he 
began to be interested, and when one night he was shown a drop 
of water through a microscope, which magnified with 4,533 horse- 
ower, he recognized some of his old acquaintances at once, and 

wan to be interested. Ile, too, took refuge in the medicinal rum 
and water (hot), and begun to think it would be well to do some- 
thing to protect 
the health of the 
Joneses, 

He wavered 
long, and was ex- 
ceedingly doubt- 
ful. One day 
there wasa slight 
redness on the 
tip of his nose; 
a day later the 
skin was deep 
red and somewhat 
glassy: by the 
third day it wos 
an unniistakable 

imple. 
= Then Jones was 
resolved. 

He sent to the 
neighbouring 
town for a 


Keeping off the microbes, 


plumber. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE plumber 
| came, and saw 
| and condemned 
| everything. The 
| Joneses’ drainage 
scheme was ex- 
An unmistakable pimple. actly everything 
that it should not 
be, and the sewer pipes had, by an ingenious arrangement, dis- 
charged their contents close to the Joueses’ pump. The water supply 
wag, therefore, bad. and, altogether, it wasa wonder that the Joneses’ 
familly had not long since been mouldering in the Joneses’ burying- 

ace. 
' . Jones at once ordered that everything that was necessary to be 
' done should be done, and the plumber assured him it would be all 
right. Then the Joneses’ domains began to assume a changed 
| appearance, The shady walks and the gorgeous garden plots 
| disappeared, and their place was occupied with unpicturesque 
| materials, 

Six carts with loads of bricks dumped down their contents in 
| the back yard, and the Jawn tennis court was occupied with a 


quarter of an acre of moist mortar, which two men stirred all day 
| long. Seventeen hundred 
| feet of lead pipe was laid 
‘in graceful festoons all 
lover the garden, and 
| eighteen  cartloads of 


fourteen-inch — earthen- 
ware drain-pipes were 
erected on end at various 


Vale of the premises, 
Jones, when he left inthe 
morning, took a mental 
plan of the desert of 
material, but when he 
came home in the dark 
at night, he usually fell 
into a new hole that 
had been dug in an un- 
expected place during 
the day. 

Then the workmep 
invaded the house, and 
lifted floors and broke 
out long caverns in the 
walls, and built miles of 
air-pipes, till the house 
was honeycombed, 
Troops of workmen 
tumbled over one ano- 
ther, and flirted with the 
domestics all day long. 
Then there were new 
patent brass handled ap- 
paratus introduced, and 

| elaborate traps. Outside, the drains were carried all over the 
territory, and were as long as a serial story, Many of them ran 
uphill and led to nowhere, and some of them made an acute turn 
and returned to the vicinity whence they started, 
¢ Le be concluded nest mech.) 


The plumber condemned everything. 
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No, 231.—Tur Lorp Mayor, FOS. 

© For the benetit of these of our readers who were wise enough 
torefrain from qualifying for chronic rhenmatisin by withess- 
ing the Lord Mayor's show, who were pot invited te the banquet 
aml who are otherwise unacquainted with the appearance of the 
new Chief M trate, we have made that individual the hero 
of this week's * Portrait Gallery.’ There inay be a few persons 
existing who will some time during the ensuing twelvemonth 
make the aequaintance of Mfr. Evans in his oMcial capacity, bat 
with them we have nothing to de, such ba rilatel people 
not belonging te the cirele of our ri . The new Lord Mayor, 
us has frequently been asserted, is a native of gallant little 
Wales, and was born ina vile with ¢ arful aml wonderful 
name, whieh nothing but ab type prevents us 
from viving. The liking rly age he evineet 
for the goad things © i 
th 


an aldermanie carver, and he 
lingly blessed: wit! i smnony, provided with 
ary bundle (without whieh the eqsipment ofa boy dee 
to seek his fortune is incompleted and started off to 


pertir 
London to shift for himself. ‘That he has perforted the latter 
operation exceedingly well, must be rewlily admitted, for be is 
now the possessor of enormous wealth and immense estates, the 
preserves of which are celebrated fora breed of Welsh rarebits 
Which necessitates the employment of an extra large staff of 
framekeepers to prevent the poaching whieh would otherwise 
he carried on, Chiefly beeanse he’s the new Lord Mayor, he was 
created F.0.8., and the ‘Sloper Award of Merit’ presented to 
him November 7th, Dsth—Dehrett Improved. 


\) 
J 


_OUR CHAMPION HIGH JUMPER. 


First’ Robber. Beshrew oie, Roberts, but) these boots are 
parlours small ! 

Second ditto. And, by my halidom, Ulpho, this headpiece some- 
what extinguishes my faculties! Let us vow deatn to the 
costumier, 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 
“Do you know, mimi, eur eat onsht to he very musical * * 
“ Why so, Reggie?" ‘Cause he’s got our three canaries inside 
him.’ 
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HONEST PRIDE. 


Maulstick’s ticket of leave. He wouldnt mind reportins 
himself every day. : 


One good result of the recent floods is that, if ven 
live near the river and have no bath room, you can at 
Ba least utilise the basement. i 


THOUGHT-READING AT BALLYBOOZE. 


Bequar, Give us @ penny, guv'nor ? 
Fit npfew. Carry that parcel, my man, and you shall have twopence. 
Kergar. What, me earry that?) Never! Umay be poor, Tmay be starving, but I have my pride, and never 
will I lower myself to act as a bleomin’ light porter to anyone. 


(1), Share de chanpened bhoys to show ye that!" says they. “ Firrst we must put this ilegant sack over ver 
head, loike that." ——(3). “Thin we toy the shtring round the foot av it, to kape your 
thoughts from floyin’ out. Now you must sit widout spakin' for half an hour, awl 
thin we'll be afther tellin’ ye what ye thought all the toime.”——(4). But just as the 
spalpeens opened the door to make off wid poor Patsy's watch and handkerchief. a 
great, shtout, murderin’, big policeman, that had been watchin’ ‘em through the 
windy, rushed in and sazed them both, and now it’s six months each. 


SHORT ANO—NOT SWEET. 


WS i ‘ week, whin Pat Morphy was sittin’ at the sheheen 
enjoyin’ his birthday loike itleman. It’s himsilf bezan discoorsin’ wid two civil 
spoken bhovs that was takin’ their dlirink together. “ Kedad 1!" says one, “ yell have 
heard av this ‘thought reading’ that they've got up at Dublin?” “No, begor !" says 
Pat. = What is it at all?" * Whoy, thin,” says the other, “it’s to tell what a man’s 
thinkin’ widout spakin’ to him.” * Of'll not belave it at all at all!” says Pat. “ Be- 
dad, Oi'd loike ye to show me how it’s done!"——(2). “Och! it's oursilves is the 


OANCING GIRLS. 


| A RAINING TOPIC—THE WEATHER. 
4 
| 


as Abe © 


y 


“Must dress according tw the weatier. One 
No. 22. | daren't go ont without one’s umbrella in this 
The girl who poses. uncertain season.” 


“Telegram, sir. Any answer, sir?” “ Yes—damn!” 


B Exe 


